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THE JEWS AND THEIR ASSAILANTS. 


BEroreE our present number will be in the hands of our readers, the 
question whether the Jewish subjects of this realm shall be placed on 
an equality with the professors of other ereeds, will—after having met 
with another favourable reception in the House of Commons—be decided 
in that of the Lords. But whatever be the result of the verdict in the 
present instance—and we have heard it rumoured that the Oath of Abju- 
ration Bill will be rejected by a majority of fifteen votes—the recent 
triumphant election of a Jew, Mr. Alderman Salomons, as their repre- 
sentative in Parliament by the electors of Greenwich, leaves no doubt on 
the mind that the time is fast approaching, when the last link of intole- 
rance in this land will be expunged by the force of public opinion from 
our statute-books, and no longer be a disgrace to the nineteenth century 
of the Christian era. 

There can be no doubt, and it is a lamentable fact, that one of the 
principal and unscrupulous parties by which our just claims are opposed 
is a portion of the press of this enlightened country, which, claiming to 
monopolise to itself the title of ‘‘ defenders of Christianity,” do all that 
lies in their power to bring into disrepute and discredit a religion on 

which they claim their right to advocate the refusal of justice to others, 
because they may differ with them, and that conscientiously, in religious 
belief. But we are the better defenders and conservators of “ genuine 

Christianity,” of that pure and moral Christianity which its founder 
himself preached when on earth, when we deny that the writer of an 
article against the Jews, which appeared in the British Army Dispatch of 
the 4th inst., can be either a Christian, or be said to propagate its doc- 
trines, when indulging in language which, if used either in spiritual or 
civil society, would subject the writer to ejectment from the company 
of gentlemen. 

We will not sully our pages by deigning a reply to such disgraceful 
terms as “vagabond Jews,” or such elegant expressions as “ pork- 
repudiating brethren ;” nor shall we attempt to answer the following 
learned remark, except by saying that if the Master of Arts of the Col- 
lege of Billingsgate who penned this article be right, then most cer- 
tainly do the Jews err, jointly with Christians, who then do not keep 
the “ Lord’s-day,” but the fifth day, as a Sabbath. We give the splendid 


morceau :— 


The Jews wish to keep their Sabbath on the seventh day; but since the 


alteration of the calendar, they i 
, they in fact keep it wrong—on a fourth day—and 
might as well keep it on a Sunday. 


To the remark that “the Jews are extortioners,” etc., we shall but 
give an historical fact or two, in the hope that our very charitable and 


liberal contemporary will, before he again prays—if he ever does pray— 
in 4 Christian temple, use his influence, if he possess any, in getting 


returned to the Jews the sums which he candidly admits his ancestors 
extorted, and robbed them of:— 


: on permission of the king (Henry III.) they had lately completed a syna- 

eae a scale of great magnificence, which surpassed all the Christian 

ak vagy in architectural taste. No objection whatever was made to the 

a hens its progress ; but, as soon as it was finished, the king sent directions 

Vienn it seized, and forthwith granted it to the brothers of St. Anthony of 
a, to be by them converted into a church.! 


our maligner in the British Army Dispatch to read history 


a study it, we treat him with the following, which no doubt he was 
fore cognisant of:— 


Westminster 


Prohibited rend Abbey was about this time rebuilt; the Jews, who were 


_ 


week. History of ‘th 


entering any Christian place of worship, were at the same , 


e Jews in England,” which we shall review next 


e commanded to aid in the rebuilding and ornamenting of that magniti- 
nt church. Lucretia, widow of David, a Jew of Oxford, was obliged to 
ay two thousand five hundred and ninety pounds which were devoted to 

t undertaking. | 

Anderson tells us: “ About this time the beautiful and stately Abbey 
Gore of Westminster began to assume the venerable and majestic appear- 
aneg which it wears to this day, except the finely rebuilt north front, reared 
on the ancient ‘foundation, which is now strengthened and new cased, where 
the stone had fallen to decay.” Maddox, in his “ History of the Exchequer,” 
adds: “For this purpose, Henry grants and dedicates to God and St. 
Edward, and the Church of Westminster for the re-edifying of that fabrie, 
the.gum of two thousand five hundred and ninety pounds, which he extraeted 

m Lueretia, the widow of David, a Jew of Oxford.” Upon which Hunter, 

his “ History of London,” remarks: “ It is amusing to reflect that one of 
our noblest and most ancient Christian structures owes its renovation and 
émbellishment to the Jewish nation.” 

There was a tallage laid upon the Jews, for that very purpose, which 
went by the namie of the Jews’ alms, which is evident from the following 
passage in Prynne’s Demurrer:"— 

“In the 29th of Henry IIIL., the king sends writs to his justices for the 
custody of the Jews, and to his sheriffs to levy the debts fe to bim from 
the heirs of Hamond, the Jew of Hereford, and that Crispin, a Jew, should 

ay him twenty-eight marks, to be laid out in silk and cloth of gold for 
Westminster Chuach, as his alms.” 


Our elegant and truthful contemporary further says, that we are “ all 
that is infamous and degrading in the social history of man.’’ Well, to 
find if this be true, we invite our contemporary to turn to the Sessions- 
paper of the Central Criminal Court held on June 16, 1851, and tell 
us how many among the 207 criminals then and there tried— yes, tell 
us, worthy sir, how many in this list were of that people who are “ all 
that is infamous and degrading,” etc. Why, there was among this 207 
just one Jew, and he was honourably acquitted! Again; during the 

resent session now being held at the same court, just ove is a Jew, and 
he was also honourably acquitted ! 

But how beautifully reads the following concluding sentence :— 


— 


We would esteem the man who, on reflection and forethought, would pro- 
se the admission of a Jew into the House of Commons, as an apostate from 
is religion, and as a traitor to his church. 


Why, man, do you not know that sovereignty herself, the head of 
the Church of England, favours the claim of the Jew to the possession 
of his civil and religious rights ? Are you ignorant that the Archbishop 
of Dublin, Dr. Whateley, and other high and important dignitaries of 
the church, are friendly in the same spirit? Are you not aware that 
the heads of all the leading parties in the state—Whig, Tory, and 
Radical—give it their most strenuous support? Have you been asleep, 
and do not know that there is such a thing as a Jewish Alderman and 
two Jewish Common Councilmen in the Corporation of the City of 
London ? and that the latter has twice, and Greenwich lately, returned 
Jews as Members of Parliament ? 

Yes, have you been slumbering while all the rest of mankind have 
been moving and progressing onwards, towards that happy time when all 
the children of men will look on each other as brethren, as the children 
of one Heavenly Parent ? Then slumber on, and wake one fine, bright, 
happy, and glorious day—which most assuredly will arrive—when the 
Jew, competing with his fellow-men in intellectual progress, will take 
his proper stand among the people of this nether world. 

In order, however, that our contemporary—whose rage against us 
may be accounted for by the fact, that, as the publisher of the British 
Army Dispatch and the Britannia, he isthe party who was compelled to 
admit himself a libeller, and to pay Mr. Henry Hart the sum of ten 
pounds for his slander—in order, we say, that he may have something 
to dream of while he slumbers, we publish for his edification, and for 
all such as think with him, the following patriotic sentiments of the late 
Lord Metcalfe, being a reply, in the year 1842 (when Sir Charles, and 
Governor of Jamaica), to an address of the English and German Jews, 
on his departure from the island; and at the meeting for agreeing to 
which, Philip Lawrence, Esq., was Chairman, and on whose behalf he 
signed the address :— 


hp 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
h 
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You have justly alluded to the fact, that you enjoy in Jamaica, equally 
with all your fellow snbjects, privileges and immunities denied to you in 
other parts of the British dominions. ‘The fact is honourable to this island, 
and the reverse is disereditable to the mother-country. I trust that the 
time is near when the legislature of the United Kingdom will follow the 
example of that of Jamaica, and grant equal rights to all the loyal subjects of 
our gracious Queen without distinction. We have here proof, from expe- 
rience, that this can be done, not only without injury, but with manifest 
benefit, and I hope to see the day when it will be admitted by the imperial 
Parliament. that all who contribute to the support of the.state are entitled 
to the enjoyment of equal rights, and that the surest mode of promoting the 
stability of an empire is to unite all hearts in common interests and brotherly 
love. 


BIBLICAL CONTRADICTIONS RECONCILED, 
From the Conciliator” of Manasseh Ben Israel. 
By H. Linpo, Esq. 
(Continued from page 318.) 


This name, therefore, being of such superior excellence, may not be 
pronounced with its points, as is shewn in the Guemara of Pesahim 
(c. 10); and the high priest only pronounced it once annually, on the 
Day of Expiation, but so harmoniously, and with such variation of 
tones, that the pronunciation of it was scarcely heard or perceived dis- 
tinctly; thereby signifying that the Divine Essence is unknown, incom- 
municable, and inexplicable: in testimony of which we ought to avoid 
the pronunciation of the name indicative of it. Thus it is related in 
Leviticus, that the son of an Egyptian pronounced the name and cursed 
it; on which account that law was instituted which says, ‘‘ Whosoever 
curseth his God shall bear his sin” (which is excision); ‘And he that 
blasphemeth the name of the Lord, he shall surely be put to death”’ 
(Lev. xxiv. 15); that is, by the hand of justice; which interpretation 
all commentators give to the text. It is so grievous a sin, that, in the 
Guemara of “ Abodah Zarah,” it is related, that the Lord permitted K. 
Hanania ben Teradion to be burnt by a Roman emperor, because he 
pronounced the name with its points. 

It is not to be credited that all Israel, dispersed as they are in every 
part of the globe, would uniformly concur in a matter of this importance, 
if they had not received it traditionally as such from Moses: how much 
more so then, when the name is not found to be pronounced in any of 
the ancient Assyrian, Greek, or Chaldaice writings, from which it is col- 
lected that it never should be pronounced. _ If, for example, the ancient 
Egyptians feared to mention the name of their fathers, or even of any 
noted man amongst them, as Hermes Trismegistus informs us, with 
how much more reason is this respect due to the Universal Father of all, 
the Lord of the creation and great King of kings, whose essence is 
hidden from all, and of whom we can form no conception. 

A doubt here presents itself, which is, that the name 7AN being also 
the Divine Substance as demonstrated, for what reason has it not the 
same excellence as the Tetragrammaton, in not being pronounced? The 
only persons who started this doubt and solved it were R. Meir Aldabi 
and R. Moses Chequitilla: and they say, that although A°AS also demon- 
strates the Divine Essence, it is in itself less excellent; which is shewn 
from its being only a part of the Tetragrammaton, for numerically it is 
21, the same as the three first letters, or 17° of the ineffable name. 

The reason of its beginning with an & is, in my opinion, because that 
letter consisis of two D7)’ (Yods), one (*) above, and one (,) below, 
which makes 20; the intervening (N) line across represents the } or 6, 
which together amount to the same number as the Tetragrammaton, 26. 
So that 7*AN is a name arising from the other, and therefore of minor 
excellence, as not only representing the Divine Substance, but also its 
connection with all beings who are dependent on the First Cause; and 
as it signifies a different thing, it is not termed IMyDN OY (the peculiar 
name), aud may be pronounced with its points; and so with the name 
m’ (Jah), which has another meaning, i. e., Providence; and therefore, 
according to the ideas of our Hebrew philosophers, Philo Judzus, 
Maimonides, Aben Ezra, R. Joseph Albo, R. Isaac Arama, Don Isaac 
Abarbanel, R. Hasdai, R. Abraham Salom, R. Meir Aldabi, It. Samuel 
ben Jacob Almoli, and others, the question becomes solved. 

The cabalistical theologians (according to what is said in the “ Ticu- 
nim,’ and referred to in “* Abodath a Kodesh,” ¢.9) are of a different 
opinion; which is, that as the substance and being of the Divinity is 
totally unknown, nor can any conception be formed of it, no name can 
therefore entirely represent or demonstrate it; it is consequently almost 
their general opinion that the Divine Tetragrammaton (or quadriletter 
word) represents the world of emanation, in which are the ten sovereign 
lights (or attributes), and therefore they say it is called UW)DON (the 
explained), as through these lights God explained and communicated 
himself; as also that it is called IMM (the peculiar), because in the 
construction of its letters it unites all the emanations ; to wit, in good 
writing the * ought to have a point (or head) above it, representing 
a crown, the first and highest light; the itself is wisdom, 
the second light; the 7 is 72°. knowledge, the third; the }, which is 


numerically six; the six following, and the last 7 is M)D5D kingdom (or 
sovereignty), So that in this quadriletter name, they say, are depicted 
all the ten sovereign lights it represents ; this is also stated by R. Asher, 
in the ** Ayhud,” and R. Perez, in “ Maarecheth a Elaut.” 

Now to know the meaning of a certain letter being such a light, and 
what foundation there is for the assumption, [ have not found in any 
work ; and although bold on my part, I shall, nevertheless, give my 
ideas, leaving myself open to correction by those who are more learned 


: We are suabled to offer a few copies of this splendid w pei 
ork for sal 
Copy, consequence of the binding rather > 
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in Cabala than myself. Plato considered that the world, from the 
which prevails in every thing, and pervades every part of it, 
produced by chance, and therefore says, it is positive it was fy 
the Wise Understanding and Mind. And if the wisdom and art of y 
Supreme Maker made every part of the universe in perfect con te 
and order, it was necessary that the plan of things so wisely for 
should (according to our mode of speaking) have pre-existed jp 
mind of their Architect and Maker; otherwise, they would not be 2 
ficial, but produced casually. So these plans of the universe whit 
pre-existed in the Divine mind are termed by him ideas ; therefore a 
of the elements have, in principle, an incorporeal form, from which 
ticipation they possess their natural properties, and these he calls ideas - 
and maintains that fire is really fire from formal essence, and the de. 
ment of that quality would really be fire, by participating in such idea 
of the Divine Projector, and so of all the others. Now these ideas 
plans, in my opinion, according to my weak judgment, are the letters (of 
the divine language or mode of speech).- This is treated on in Vari 
ways; in the “Sepher Yeshira” it is said, that by the combinatio 
letters God created every thing. 


(To be continued. ) 
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THE HISTORY OF MARRIAGE AMONG THE JEws 
By tHe Rev. Dr. Mensor, or Dustin. 
(Continued from page 319.) 
Chap. III. 


The superiority which the man gained over the woman by the decree 
of God, “ And he [the man] shall govern thee [the woman),” mug 
have brought, as early as the first family was constituted, all the men- 
bers of the family under immediate subjection to his will. For if qe 
consider that “ Honour thy father’ is a law of nature as well ag of 
revelation, it cannot appear strange to us when we suppose that the sons 
—or, in other words, the male children—learned from their mother 
and sisters to subjugate their will unto their father’s, even when grown 
up. Aud thus was the patriarchal life established. The father ofa 
family became at once the head or monarch of the whole family, and as 
such he gave orders for their different occupations during the day, 
decided in cases of contest and dispute, and at last gave his children in 
matrimony ; and if it happened that the object of his (the patriarch’s) 
choice was at a distant place, he often dispatched his most trustworth 
servant thither. Thus we read in the history of the first Jewish patn- 
arch (Gren. xxiv.), “‘ And Abraham was old. . . , And Abraham said 
unto his senior servant,. .. Put, I pray thee, thy hand under my 
thigh; and I will make thee swear by the Lord, the God of: heaven, 
and the God of the earth, that thou shalt not take a wife unto my son 
of the daughters of the Canaanites. . . . But thou shalt go unto my 
country, and unto my kindred, and take a wife unto my son Isaac.” 

A similar fact to this we are told in Grant’s ‘‘ Nestorian Marriages,” 
p.197. He says, “ Among the Nestorians no young man thinks of 
making a marriage for himself. In case the father is dead, the eldest 
brother takes the father’s place. Where the intended bride lives ata 
distance, the matter is sometimes intrusted to some faithful servant or 
agent, as was done by Abraham in relation to his son Isaac. This event 
was remarkably illustrated by the history of a marriage that took place 
a short time since among the Nestorians. Indeed, there was such 
coincidence of names and circumstances, that it seemed like acting over 
again that most interesting part of Sacred Scripture. The Nestoria 
patriarch, Abraham, . . . who was in place of a father to his youngtt 
brother, /saac, being desirous of procuring a wife for his foster-son, set! 
his most. trusty steward to a distant part of the country to obtain on 
from his own people. The servant took with him jewels and raimeat 
for the future wife of Isaac, and presents for her near relations. He 
was no less prosperous than the servant of his namesake, the anciet 
patriarch Abraham. Only let the reader substitute mules for camels 
(which are not used in this mountainous country), and I may refer 
the close of the 24th chapter of Genesis for the sequel. The damsel 
was brought to the house of this modern patriarch, and Isaac took het 
and she became his wife, and he loved her.” 

We also read (Judges xxiv. 1—10), “ And Samson went down 
Timnath, and saw a woman in Timnath of the daughters of the 
Philistines. And he came up and told it to his father . . . . and 
. . . get her for me to a wife. Sohis father went down unto 
woman.’’ 

The father of a female, however, did not choose a husband for hs 
daughter, but he gave her in marriage, when she was asked of him, 
then only when the person who asked his daughter’s hand was satisfactory 
to his choice. Thus we read (Genes. xxiv.) which is the conel 


part of the above-mentioned sacred history: ‘ And he said, I 3@ 


* To explain this more amply, and avoiding any idea of materiality in the author § 
mind, we must reflect, that if we give human ideas form and tangibility by! 
of enunciated words or written language, so were the ideas pre-existing oe 
Divine Mind when brought into action by the expression or effect of his pe 
the works of creation are represented by those works as intelligibly to huma® the 
prehension as words in a book; the various parts whereof being typical the 
letters of that Divine language actually spoken,* or thoughtsf conceived yl 
Divine Mind for their production, whose whole (humanly speaking) is the ~ 
of the immense systems of the universe seen or unseen by man, and are — ' 
far as comparison can be drawn between anything divine and human, to lett 
words forming parts of human language (spoken or written) whose reso 


not definitely known, but expand as need requires for use. 


* And God “ said.”—By the “ word” of the Lord, by the spirit of his mouth 
(Genesis and Psalms. ) 


My thoughts are not your thoughts” (Isa. ly. 8). TRANSLATOR. 
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Abraham's servant .. - And my master made me swear, saying, Thou 
shalt not take a wife unto my son of the daughters of the Canaanites 
~ But thou shalt go unto my father’s house, and to my kindred, and 
‘ake a wife unto my son... . And now if you will deal kindly and 
eruly with my master tell me; if not, tellme , . . Then Laban and 
Rethuel answered, and said . . . Behold Rebecca is before thee, take 
her and go, and let her be thy master’s son's wife.’ 

Vet neither the son nor the daughter appeared to have been asked by 
the father who gave them in marriage according to his own will. Thus 
ge do not find that Abraham consulted Isaac, nor Laban Rebecca; nor 
do we find it any where else. 

The marriages, also, were chosen as near as possible among their 
‘mmediate kindred; for these marriages were considered the best. Thus 
jid Abraham send to obtain a wife for his son Isaac amougst his 
kindred; and thus did Isaac also send his son Jacob to his kindred to 
obtain a wife for himself, as we read Genes. xxviii. 1—2. ‘ And 
Isaac called Jacob . . . and saidto him . . . Go to Padan— Aram, to 
she house of Bethuel, thy mother’s father, and take thee a wife... 
from the daughters of Laban, thy mother’s brother.” Again, 
Genes. xxix. IS—19, “ And Jacob loved Rachel, and he said I will 
serve thee .. . for Rachel . . . And Laban said, Jt is better that I 
shall give her thee, than that I should give her to another. Also, 
Abraham himself was married to his sister, Genes. xx. 12. And 
among the Boudouin Arabs, at the preseut day, a man has the exclusive 
right to the hand of his first cousin (see Burckhardt). The reason that 
they did prefer marriages between kindred may be, because they 
thought that the ties of blood cemented them closer together. 


HAMBRO SYNAGOGUE, FENCHURCH STREET. 

THERE is an erroneous notion prevailing with mavy people, that sermons 
should be free from polemics. ‘‘ ‘The pulpit,’’ they say, “ ought not to 
be made an arena for controversy.”” Hence, sermons in which every 
dogma and sentence set up by the preacher must be taken for granted, 
leaving no room for doubt or even investigation, become “dry” to 
some, ‘*heavy” to others, and “tedious’’ to most. But we live in a 
thinking age, where every human mind considers itself privileged and 
entitled to think, to reflect, and to ponder upon everything it conceives. 
[tis therefore useless to stifle inquiry, it is in vain to impede the 
progress of investigation. Nor is the spirit of Judaism at all opposed 
to enquiry; on the contrary, it courts investigation. If a Jewish 
preacher, therefore, is really desirous, as he ought to be, first to rivet 
the attention of the congregation, and to infuse life into the dry bones 
of abstract theories; and, 2nd, as his calling bids him, to convince the 
sceptic, to dispel the doubts of the rationalist, and to awaken the 
lethargic, he must anticipate the questions of the enquirer, the doubts of 
the dubious, and the indifferentism of the indifferent. Like a faithful 
alvocate, who pleads the cause of his client, and anticipates the 
argument of his opponent, he must himself bring forward the objections 
that are likely to be urged, and be prepared to combat them with the 
sword of reason, and with all the weapons at the command of a sound 
and just pleader. 

For this reason, the Rev. H. Holzel’s sermons are always pleasing 
tous, and we may confidently say, to most of his hearers, judging from 
the unremitting atteation bestowed upon his lectures. He comes 
evidently prepared for the querist, for the sceptic, and for the indifferent. 
With sound reason he replies to the one, convinces the other, and rouses 
the third to a sense of his religious duties, and to his holy vocation. 


Inthe proper spirit of our Talmudical advice, AD 
“Know what thou shalt have to answer to the epicurean;” he antici- 
pates the non-acquiescence of the antagonist, and boldly, but ably, 
grapples with the subject and its objections. The pursuit of such a 
course prevents the lecture from becoming tedious; even if it be pro- 
longed beyond the usual limits, it invests the lecture with a practical 
tendency, and if the argument pursued be fair and logical, cannot fail 
in becoming at once instructive and edifying. 

On Sabbath last, NPM “BD we had the good fortune of listening to one 
of these argumentive sermons, delivered by the Rev. Herman Hilzel, 
a the above synagogue. He took his text from Hosea, ii. 18-20, 
And I have betrothed thee unto me for ever; yea, I have betrothed 
thee with me in righteousness, and in judgment, and in loving-kindness, 
and in mercies. I have even betrothed thee unto me in faithfulness: 
aud thou shalt know the Lord.” He then took his starting point from 
tiat most extraordiaary and inexplicable statute, the law of the Red 

elfer (MDIIN 77D) which formed the portion of the day. So strange 
and apparently contradictory are the ordinances of this law, that it is 
Considered ove of the most remarkable of the AyPN Ny staiutes 
or which the Divine legislator has assigned no reason. Here the 
ivestion at once presents itself: to what use and purpose are such 
uimandments, the reasons of which are concealed from mankind ? 
ra therefore judiciously anticipated this question, as well as 
shea te by which, alas | many of our faith consider themselves 
ae et a obligation imposed upon them by the holy law; by 
Petia eem themselves relieved from adbering to the Mosaic 
Mt ae a all its entirety. Some imagine that the Mosaic laws 
to a certain age, a certain climate, certain manners and 
then? at it is only binding upou those who received it. They 

i pene with some plausibility its perpetuity and immutability. 

relieved from the performance of its duties, 
Renee, ime t * have to devote to trade and commerce—to their 
will not permit them strictly and punctually to 
- Utility ana ute and numerous ceremonial precepts. Some doubt the 

purpose of these multifarious injunctions, and leaning on the 


\ 
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arm of rationality, indulge in indifferentism. The rev. lecturer there- 
fore devoted his sermon to prove in a lucid ands argumentative style, 
why the Israelite must keep the Mosaic law; how he can keep it, and 


why he ought to keep it for his own sake. He showed clearly in 
accordance with his text :— 


1. How Isrart is netrotusp to Gop ror ever; how impossible it was 
that an Eternal God should give laws that are not eternal, which are subject 
to the changes of time, climate, or custom; how the Mosaic law, like heaven 
and earth, the witnesses of the betrothal, must be permanent; and how, like 
Israel itself, it must be imperishable; how, according to the words of 
Scrpiture, the Jew by his birth, by the seal of the Abrahamic covenant, is 
indissolubly bound to the observance of the law; how, in the words of the 
Talmud, he is sworn retrospectively at Mount Sinai; in 
short, how the Scriptural words. are verified, “ Neither with you only do I 
make this covenant and this oath, but with him that standeth here with us 


this day before the Lord our God: and also with him that ts nor here 
with us this day.” —Deut. xxix. 14-15. 

2. How Israel was betrothed to God in righteonsness and in judgment; 
how just and pure were those laws which the Almighty vouchsated to reveal 
to Israel; and how it was possible for man, who can find time and leisure 
forsensual enjoyments and pleasure (besides attending to his business), to 
observe the law of God, “which is perfect, and at the same time quickening 
the soul,” ifhe was but determined to dd so; how he could surmount all 
obstacles and hindrances, if his will were but firm. The Divine judgment 
will theretore be passed upon the wilful transgressor. Yet 

8. The Lord has also betrothed Israel in loving kindness and in mercy. He 
will therefore, in his infinite mercy, pardon the transgressions arising from 
circumstances over which man has ne control. But no assumed reason, no 
pretext, no subterfuge, or false excuse will avail the sinner, no pretended 
hindrance can shield him, because 

4. The Lord has also betrothed Israel in FAITHFULNEss. It is therefore 
a conscientious adherence to this faith, an implicit obedience to its behests, 
which the Lord requires, and which harbours no pretext and no subterfuge, 
but earnestly and rigorously dictates Mwy) M7 thou shalt keep it, and 
thou shalt doit. It is of no use, said the rev. preacher, to read the law now 
and then, we must faithfully keep it. Then only, says the prophet, 

5. Tov sHart kNow Tue Lorp; then only can man attain to comprehend 
God. After pointing out the boundaries of the human mind, and its short- 
sightedness ; after shewing the narrow limits of its comprehension, and its 
investigating powers, the lecturer shewed, that whilst the law is neither in 
the heavens nor in the earth, nor beyond the seas, whilst it is not beyond 
the reach of man, but on the contrary, ywey> 72352) 722 he can perform it 
with his mouth, and with his heart; there are, on the other hand, matters 
beyond the inquiry of the human mind, which no earth-bora being ever 
fathomed ; and we must therefore, in such laws as are above our compre- 
hension, trust to God, whose secret is revealed to those that fear him. 


1D) 

The lecturer then dwelt in eloquent terms upon the mental enjoyment 
which every good deed carried with itself, how one good action leads 
to another, on the great celestial bliss which awaits the Israelite who 
fully enters into the spirit of the conditions on which Israel was 
betrothed unto the Lord, when he deigned to elect him, and made him 
the custodian of his law. A prayer, which embodied the principal 
points of a most edifying and instructive discourse—for such it may be 
justly termed—here followed. Too much praise cannot be bestowed 
on the emphatic delivery, and the ardent zeal evinced by the reverend 
lecturer, to inculeate a spirit of love and reverence for the religion of 
which he is a worthy minister, and will no doubt become one of our 
most popular preachers. ‘The lecture was also attended by several 
highly respectable members of the other congregations. 


THE MANUSCRIPT. 

“ You know Father Manasseh, the brave old man who first taught 
us to read ?” 

‘« He whom we vexed so much, thirty years since, when we went to 
his school ?” 

“The same. Well! this poor man is in the most distressing misery. 
He is old, infirm, and suffering, and a prey to every privation. Let us 
relieve him instantly.” 

« That is what I desire; but the old man is proud, and will refuse 
our aid.” 

‘‘ What is to be done ?” 

Let us-meet this evening, and arrange something.” 

In the evening, at the Opera, a group of young fashionables retired 
to a corner, as if plotting a conspiracy. They were merchants, solicitors, 
members of the bar, exchange, and finance, all contemplating with 
delight the happy days passed on the hard benches of Father Manasseh’s 
school. ‘They remembered with gratitude the truly paternal and bene- 
volent care of the schoolmaster. Instead of a conspiracy, a question of 
beneficence was being discussed, and all was soon decided. 

The following day, Father Manasseh saw a librarian of reputation 
entering his miserable attic, who said to him, “Sir, I have heard 
course of your lectures highly praised, and I have come to make an 
offer for the purchase of the manuscript. And lest my brethren should 
compete with me, I propose that our bargain be signed forthwith. I 
will only print it as may suit my convenience; but I engage to pay you 
an annuity for life of fifty pounds for the copyright.” ‘The old school- 
master fancied it a dream. ‘The librarian, drew of 
stamped paper from his pocket, wrote out the agreement, and handed 
fifty seolt nu the astonished author, who delivered his manuscript, 
rubbing his eyes, doubtful if he really was awake. 

The lectures have not been printed yet; but Father Manasseh | 
receives his annuity ; and whenever he meets one of his old pupils, he 
exclaims with delight, “Do you know I have sold my manuscript I” 
The pupil does not fail to congratulate him, archly smiling, and shaking 
the old man’s hand—* As it should be, Father Manasseb, fur you 
richly deserve to be happy.” —Moral and Religious Tales. 
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* Correspondents are respectfully informed, that no notice can be taken 
of Communications unless they be PRIVATELY authenticated. 


THE GREAT EXHIBITION OF THE INDUSTRY OF ALL 
NATIONS. 


I~ our last number, we expressed our determination to commence publish- 
ing an account of the proofs of a love for the mechanical sciences by 
Jews, as exhibited in the Crystal Palace, the possession of which is 
denied by our uncompromising opponents. In redemption of such 
pledge, and in fulfilment of our duty, as Jewish journalists, of not 
letting slip any opportunity of shewing that the Jews have every desire 
of taking their stand among the intellectual worthies of the age, and 
adding to its mechanical and scientific progress, we give, in our present 
number, the particulars of an ingenious calculating machine, the produce 
of the mind and labour of a Jew, a native of Warsaw, and of which 
we give an illustration, as also full particulars of the exhibitor’s 
(Mr. Staffel) career up to the present time. Suffice it to say, that in 
the Rusvian court, No. 148, stands an unassuming native of Poland by 
the side of a machine not bigger than a lady’s ordinary toilet-box, which 
notwithstanding its importance, is most likely to be overlooked amidst 
the attraction of the “ Malachites’ and the glare of the jewels of this 
department. We are happy to learn, that therBaron and Baroness de 
Rothschild have inspected this interesting and important machine, and 
expressed their admiration of it. 

Before, however, commencing our report, we must express the grati- 
fication we experience at witnessing, in the case of our co-religionist, 
Mr. Staffel, the liberality evinced by the Emperor of Russia, as also by 
the Viceroy of Poland, Prince Paskewitch, in the encouragement of 
native Jewish talent. Let, then, the case of Israel Abraham Staffel be 
astimulant to his brethren of Russia and Poland, and let them be assured 
that he among them who strives after intellectual improvement, although 
he be a Jew, will meet with encouragement and support even from 
royalty itself. 


after expressing their approbation of the usefulness and importanes 
this invention, they conclude by saying, that Mr. Staffel deserves of 
highest reward and support. the 

For this support and appreciation Mr. Staffel did not look bis si 
The Prince Paskewitch-Erivansky, Lord-Lieutenant of the kingdo > 
Poland, having been made acquainted with this important ne 
sent for the inventor to produce his machine at the vice-regal court, ans 
having by ocular demonstration convinced himself of the inoportanse 
the invention, enabled Mr. Staffel to present his machine at the Im 
rial Academy of St. Petersburg. The prince, as a patron of art 
sciences, furnished Mr. Staffel liberally with the means to go ba 
Petersburg. Having arrived there, he presented his machine at th. 
Imperial Academy, which reported to the Minister of Public [nstry. 
tion; but the absence of this high functionary from St, Petersbys 
retarded the proceedings, and Mr. Staffel returned to Warsaw. Ate 
some time,i Mr. Staffel was urged by some friends, that, since the 
minister had returned from his journey, his presence at St. Petershy 
would greatly accelerate the proceedings of the Academy. But the lever 
without which the most ingenious mechanism must remain at a dead 
stop, was wanting—Mr. Staffel had not the means of defraying the ey. 
penses of the journey. And here again the prince Stepped in, an4 
removed the obstacle with a liberal hand; besides furnishing him wit} 
a well-fiiled purse, he sent him post-free to St. Petersburg. All nega. 
sary steps having been taken, the Minister of Public Instruction, by 
command of His Imperial Majesty the Emperor of Russia, presented 
Mr. Staffel at court, where he had the honour of demonstrating its mechap. 
ism to the Grand Duke Constantine. The Emperor was highly gratified 
and ordered a sum of 1500 silver rubles to be paid to the inventor, in 
gratification, out of his private purse. A gratification so awarded i 
subject to a deduction of ten per cent. for the benefit of the hospitals . 
but the imperial minister for the kingdom of Poland exercised the nm 
cretionary power with which he is invested, and ordered that the ta 
per cent. so deducted should be returned to the inventor, 

We subjoin a translation of the approbation of the Imperial Academy 
of Sciences. 


At A ConFERENCE OF THE IMrERIAL ACADEMY OF ScIENCcEs. 
Report of the Members of the Academy, Bonniakowshy and Jacobi. 


The Academy remembers that Mr. Slominsky, of Byalostok, presented ty 
it last year a calculating machine made upon a new and curious system as tothe 
theory of numbers. The Academy did not hesitate to evince its approbatioa 
of the invention by awarding to the inventor half the Demidoff prize. Not. 
withstanding which it must be confessed, that however ingenious Mr, Slo- 
minsky’s calculating apparatus may be, as far as regard’s theory, there still 

remains much to be desired relative to its 


il 


practical application. Thus, for example, in 
multiplication it only furnishes the product 
in simple units, and the addition of partial 
products remains to be made ina the usual 
manner, or by means of another instrument, 


The new machine that Mr. Staffel has jas 
presented to the Academy is not subject to 
this inconvenience. The four elementary rule 
of arithmetic, and besides which the extre- 
tion of the square root, are perfectly effected, 
aud with remarkable simplicity. 

Mr. Staffel’s machine is not grounded, 
that of Mr.Slominsky, upon any particular 
principle of numbers relative to multiplication, 
but entirely founded on different mechanic 
processes, the conception, action, and prec 
sion of which, in regard to their executiot, 
sufficiently testify to the talents of Mr. Stafic. 


“WAH 
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The inventor has displayed the whole ¢ 
the machinery before us, in order to enable 
to judge correctly in which manner thed 
ferent mechanical movements are combine? 


= 


== - 


These combinations appear to us as simpé 


The inventor of this machine, Mr. Israel Abraham Staffel, a native of 
Warsaw, was early in life apprenticed to a watchmaker. In applying 
himself to his trade as an avocation that should gain him a livelihood, 
he at the same time contracted a predilection for mechanics. His genius 
conceived the possibility of accomplishing a higher and more scientific 
aim than the finishing of the movement of a watch. He took to reading 
the works written on mechanics, both in German and Polish. With 
this study he combined mathematics; and these two studies—in which, 
by perseverance and assiduity, he attained a proficieney—begot the 
desire of inventing a machine, which, after many attempts, he so glo- 
riously accomplished. © Various attempts having been made within the 
last two or three centuries to invent a calculating machine, which 
attempts, however, were crowned only with partial success, Mr. Staffel 
started with a courage and self-reliance worthy of the final success that 
crowned the labour of ten years’ undiminished application and study. 
No obstacle that came into the way and protracted the accomplishment 
of his favourite idea could diminish or cool down the ardour with which 
he was bent on the realisation of this one great idea. Finis coronat 
opus; and at last he attained that great end which repaid him for all 
the toil, time, labour, and money he had expended. | 

Mr. Staffel’s machine was sent to the Exhibition at Warsaw, and the 
committee, in their report, No. 333, drawn up by Messrs. Adrian Kray- 
zanowsky, A. Barnard, J. Bayer, Professors of the Academy, expressed 
their high approbation of the invention, and placed the machine, for its 
Correctness in calculating and its efficiency, above all others that had 
been previously constructed, those of the eminent 


included. The committee awarded to Mr. Staffel the silver medal; and 


Leibnitz and Pascal 


as they are ingenious. We at the same tm 

convinced ourselves that the machine in question has the great it 
of being formed of many very simple pieces, which perfectly dovetail ¥! 
each other, and which might be perfected more advantageously en mas® © 
means of a machine than bythe hand of a workman. Consequently the pa® 
of Mr, Staffel’s machine would decrease as the demand for it increased ; a 
this price would be still too high for the generality of persons, if on! 
small number of the machine should be required. 

We need not enter into any detail relative to the 
metical machine of Mr.S., as the inventor himself has shown us 4 
account of it in the Russian and Polish languages. Mr. S. has also ex 
before the commissioners a small mechanical machine to execute a 
first arithmetical rules in fractions, having for their denominators <p fos 
bers 10, 12, and 15. A machine may be constructed for all other ¢ 
nators. ‘Ihe idea of the apparatus is very ingenious for practical P 


and may also be examined (elle pourait aussi se préscnter). 


In conclusion, the judges think that, in all its relations, 
machine of Mr. Staffel merits the praises and approbation of — aad 
and that it will be found very useful when long and difficult calcu ‘a sti 
principally when multiplications and divisions, ought to be porate * ol 
dity and precision. ‘They also think that it will be but right tor vist 
Mr. Staffel to the particular notice and favour of His Excellency 
of Public Instruction. 

(Signed) 


description of the arith 


detail’ 
hibited 


¥. Bonnraxowss™ 
— JAcosl. 
if 
This calculating machine (Arithmetica Instrumentalis) 9 a 
the Crystal Palace (see Catalogue, No. 148, Russia). Fer 
cation of our readers we annex a brief description. echanism ® 
The machine is of the size of an ordinary toilet; the m 


1 mecha 


18 inches by 9, and about 4 inches high. The external 
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represents three rows of ciphers. The first and upper row, containing 
13 ciphers, is immovable; the second and third, containing 7 ciphers 
each, are movable. To the right is a semi-circular ring, containing the 
words Addition, Subtraction, Multiplication, Division. and Extraction, 
Underneath is a hand, which serves as a regulator for the operation, 

»inting ad libitum to either of the four rules or the square root, which 
ever is to be worked. ‘The advantages which this machine has above 
others are as follows :— 

1. That the four rules and the square root, with fractions, can be 
worked by means of a curved handle (which in itself is a piece of 
mechanism), showing the various sums alternately, without being obliged 
to note down any auxiliary figure, as is the case with all other calculat- 
ing machines. 

», That all compound rules, as the rule of three, of five, etc., can be 
worked simply by transposition of the regulator, without shifting any of 
the figures. 

3. That if by substraction a larger, number is substracted from a 
smaller, the sound of a bell is heard, indicating the false proceeding; 
and when turning the handle a negative number shews itself in the upper 
row, where, instead of the 13 ciphers, the figure 9 will appear in their 
place, and which, added to the number given, will prove the inverted 

osition of the number. The bell will also be heard if, by division, the 
handle is turned once too many. A retractive move of the handle will 
then retrieve the error. 

4. That the entire mechanism is of a simple construction, the parts 
acting without springs, its correctness and accuracy secured, and ‘the 
efficiency of the mechanism guaranteed. 

Mr. Staffel exhibits, likewise, an apparatus for assaying precious 
metals and ascertaining their alloy, without subjecting them to a solution 
by fire or any chemical process. He has invented also a calculating 
machine for working fractions; and the simplicity of its construction 
and the correctness of its results must astonish every beholder. 


BIBLICAL ASSOCIATIONS. 
THE CITY OF PETRA, THE CAPITAL OF ANCIENT EDOM.! 


Petra, since first brought to light by Burckhardt, has been well and 
often described; and all the details of its buildings have been drawn 
with great, and subsequently unsurpassed accuracy, by Laborde and 
Linant ; Dr. Robinson's remark, however, is quite just, that their work 
conveys ‘no good general idea of the whole.” To do this, if possible 
at all, is, in fact no easy task. That in which Laborde has failed I 
cannot hope to accomplish successfully ; nevertheless, I shall endeavour 
to give a more general, though of course imperfect, idea of the entire 


site, and then take the various monuments one bv one in their natural 
order of succession from a given point. 


> 
In this bird's-eye view, we are supposed to be looking down into the 
lower part of the ravine, which formed one principal approach, though, 
not, as usually supposed, the only one. We can trace its course across 
thearea of the city till it disappears in the other side of the valley. 
Approaching by this narrow chasm, the first object that meets the eve 
is the rock-hewn tomb or temple of El Kkusne; passing in front of this 
the stream flows down until it reaches the theatre, also hewn from the 
mountain, then bending at the end of the rocks, crosses the valley, 
washes the few ruins of the city still standing, and is finally lost to our 
view among the opposite cliffs. The open central space was the site of 
the city itself; there is a little level ground along the brink of the 
torrent, which we may suppose was appropriated to the principal build- 
ings, and to have been the chief place of concourse. On each side of 
this the ground rises irregularly, divided by minor ravines, terminating 
in the north with the high mountains of Dibdibah, the central chain of 
Edom, and on the south ascending gradually towards Mount Hor, and 
communicating on this side with the Arabah by the pass already 
described, on the approach from which another branch goes off towards 
Hebron. The entire area of ground suitable for buildings may have 
been about two to three miles of circumference, of course very irregular. 
cattered about it are very numerous remains of former buildings, con- 
-Sisting, mostly, of heaps of stones and substructions, but including a few 
more important ruins, which we will take in detail. With this general 
view of the site, we will now begin a more exact description of the 
monuments successively, commencing at the head of the remarkable 
ravine already noticed. 
The upper part of the approach along the course of the stream, which 
I did not see, is bordered by tombs, some of very singular character. 
e valley is rather open, but soon the brook descends among huge 
ocks of stone, overgrown with wild oleanders, almost blocking up the 
aaty into the deep ravine, which, piercing through the chain of 
aa —— the only entrance to the city on this side, But a few paces 
— is entry, a ruined yet bold arch, springing from rock to rock, 
reece en that it can maintain its position. The sides are 
pena plone pilasters. This arch was perhaps erected to 
basaee ictory, or may have served merely an ornamental 
rt are formations which hem in the ravine at this arch are of 
t, about one hundred feet; but at every step 
rapidly it r and higher, while the broken path beneath descends 
wd ak g fragments and wild plants, which hardly leave a roadway, 
threes Bnencumbered could never have admitted more than two or 
ree camels abreast. It is impossible to convey an idea of 
y an idea of the feeling 
' Extracted from “ Port 


by Arthur Hall and Co, 25, p ys in adh ne gg the Track of the Israelites, published 
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‘with which we penetrate further into the heart of this extraordinary defile: 


Arabs to the excavation “ El-Kbusne,” signifies 


_Frank travellers are for the purpose 
homes, by sume serial magic, what they 
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the cliffs become more jagged and awful, nearly meeting over head, and 
the windings of the chasm seem to close up at every turn of the almost 
subterranean passage. Looking up from this deep abyss are seen, 
through occasional openings, the higher precipices of the gorge; their 
peaks, ragged and fantastic, tinted with the most fanciful variety of 
colouring in pink, yellow, and blue veins, and bung with wild oleander, 
tamarisk, and climbing plants, are glittering several hundreds of feet 
above us in the brilliant sunlight. There is one sinister turn in the 
deepest part of the passage which seems temptingly fitted for deeds of 
violence and blood ; the shadows fall blacker from the almost closing 
walls of a rock; a sharp angle in the ravine seems formed for enabling 
the treacherous assailant to fall unexpectedly upon his victim; and here 
it was, in fact, that, the year before the visit of Irby and Mangles, a 
party of pilgrims from Barbary were murdered by the Arabs of Wady 
Musa, men who appeared capable of any atrocity likely to go unpunished, 
and whom I never could look at without a lurking tremor. Awful as 
is this gorge, it is yet still more romantically beautiful, the forms of the 
precipices varying at every turn, the wonderful contrasts of the colouring, 
the variety of the overhanging foliage of the wild fig, the crimson, 
flowered oleander, and the trailing bright-green plants, with the play of 
light and shade among the rocks, form such a striking succession of pic- 
tures, that the wanderer lingers delighted among the thousand charms 
which nature unfolds in this singular recess, and almost forgets, as he 
forces his difficult way among fallen rocks and tangled sl@ubs and 
flowers, that he is traversing the principal highway into what was here- 
tofore one of the richest commercial cities in the East. 

On close examination, however, this passage, though now half choked 
up, shows vestiges of the care with which it was kept open in the pro- 
sperous times of Petra. The traces of the square stones with which it 
was once paved are met with, as well as of the channel by which the 
water of the brook was carried down into the city, instead of being suf- 
fered to pour in full volume, as at present, down the bed of the ravine; 
this channel, crossing the passage from left to right, is continued by 
earthen pipes bedded by mortar in a groove made in the rocks. Robin- 
son suggests, that the great body of the water was, perhaps, anciently 
carried off in some different way. Only a portion, not sufficient to 
injure the pavement, could, at any rate, have taken its course down the 
natural channel into the city below. ‘There occur, besides, niches and 
tablets here and there. 

This half-subterraneous, echoing passage, continues for more than a 
mile, turning and winding, and everywhere impressed with the same 
sombre yet fascinating character. At length a rosy-coloured rock ap- 
pears between the grey perpendicular walls of the chasm, pediments and 
statues gradually are seen, until, on reaching abruptly the termination 
of the approach, the entire facade of the principal edifice in Petra bursts 
upon the view; the effect of which, as thus beheld, with the light full 
upon it, is utterly indescribable. The architects of Petra must, indeed, 
have had a wonderful eye for the picturesque; and with consummate 
skill have they here availed themselves of the level face of a vast cliff, 
in a small opening, opposite the mouth of their chief approach, to dazzle 
the stranger, as he emerged from the long shady chasm, with the most 
beautiful of their rock-hewn unique monuments—most fortunate, too, 
were they in its material, for the exquisite rosy tint of the stone, con- 
trasting with the gloomy masses around, adds to the beauty of the 
architecture ; and from the superincumbent cliff and its sheltered situa- 
tion, the most delicate details of the carving have escaped the weather, 
and are fresh as from yesterday's chisel, while those in more exposed 
places in the city are often quite defaced and destroyed. The spot has 
all the strange, wild, magical beauty of those fantastic combinations 
which, in dreams, seem to transcend ordinary reality; albeit, unlike 
those, it fades not from waking memory, but actually haunts the mind 
long after,and can no more be forgotten than it can de adequately 
described. ‘ Familiar as I previously was with it in idea, from so many 
views and descriptions, I reckoned as nothing the fatigue and privation 
which enabled me at length to behold it for myself. 

The monument stands on a rising ground, in a small opening, at the 
meeting of the ravine of approach, already described, with another 
coming down to join it. This romantic little area is cut off from the 
city, and everywhere surrounded by impassable rocks, except where the 
ravine penetrates it to descend lower down; the stream crosses it, and 
is overhung with a wild growth of oleander bushes, covered, at the time 
of our visit, by thousands of crimson flowers. With respect to the 
building itself, the style appears to have been an original combination of 
the later Roman architecture ; and though there may be a question as 
to ite purity, there can be noné as to its perfect adaptation to local 
peculiarities. It is by far the most elegant in proportion, as well as 
exquisite in finish, of all the monuments in Petra, and entirely hewn 
from the rock, with the exception of the two central pillars of the por- 
tico, which were built up. ‘The capitals and other decorative portions 
are not of the Corinthian, nor indeed of any other order, but original ; 
and the richness of their design, and the exquisite delicacy of their 
execution, leave nothing for the eye to desire. The figures on the up- 
per pare of the structure are much injured: that on the left hand 
appears to be a statue of Victory; the other an armed figure, In a war- 
like attitude; while that on the lower panel, to the right of the main 
portico, is to all appearance seated on a camel. The name given by the 
“the treasure,” which 
is supposed by them to be contained in the large vase at the top, sur- 
mounting the central lantern. They often vainly fire at it, hoping to 
bring. down its imaginary contents, and they fancy that the visits of 
of conjuring away to their own 
are themselves unable to lay 
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hold of. The portico, about thirty-five feet high, is deep and imposing, 
and richly decorated; it gives access by the central door into a large 
square chamber, its walls and ceiling perfectly plain and unornamented, 
behind which is another smaller one. Two lateral doorways in the 
portico also open into similar apartments ; the principal chamber is now 
inscribed with a pretty considerable number of names, principally from 
England and America. 


(To be continued.) 


EARLY SETTLEMENT OF JEWS IN SPAIN. 

Many Jews, who escaped from the destruction of Jerusalem by Titus, 
settled themselves in Spain, where they lived unmolested by any one. 
The ancient Spaniards in the Eliberitine Council (held in 503 a.p., in 
the ancient city Eliberi, close to whose site stands now the famous city 
of Granada) began to offend them with some decrees; but the coming 
of the Goths into Spain prevented others more mischievous to the Jews 
being made. Whilst the Goths were Arians they lived without oppres- 
sion, but when they embraced more orthodox views the greatest perse- 
cutions were let loose against the miserable Jews. Every king and 
every council invented some law which might be more cruel against 
them. The fruit which the Goths got of their barbarous doings was 
the coming of the Arabs into Spain, and the destruction of their empire. 
The Jews assisted the conquerors then with their arme, garrisoned the 
chiefest cifes, and recovered their liberty. 

As the Jews were not persecuted by the Arabs, the Christians also 
allowed them to live in quietness in the lands they inhabited. Then it 
was that many learned Jews flourished, especially at Cordova. In pro- 
portion as the Christians conquered more cities, they oppressed the 
Hebrews more; as many of them were their debtors, they at times 
excited the fanatcism of the populace against them, from whence arose 
a thousand tumults and deaths. Fearful of these misfortunes, many 
became Christians, especially after the celebrated dispute between the 
Spanish Rabbies and Jerome of Holy Faith, in the presence of the Anti- 
Pope Peter de Guma. . 

Ferdinand V., called the Catholic, engaging in wars for the mainte- 
nance of which his very small rents were not sufficient, conceived the 
project of establishing in these kingdoms the ‘‘ Tribunal of the Faith,” 
to enrich his exchequer with the confiscations made by its authority. 

For the war. of Granada he asked monies of various Jews, promising 
to pay them when he should have conquered that city. Instead of 
paving what he owed them, he ordered the expulsion of all who in the 
space of four months should not have become Christians. 

The Tribunal of the Faith, notwithstanding its bonfires and frauds, 
was not sufficient to destroy Judaism in Spain. 


Whilst there was an 
Inquisition there were Jews.— Jewish Herald. 


SCRIPTURE GEOGRAPHY. 

Philistines. nation the or of dAAodvAot of the 
Sept.: or Madaoriwoe of Josephus—which holds so conspicuous a place 
in the history of the Israelites, inhabited a narrow tract of land—nw>p 


Palestine, or pinw>p PU the land of the Philistines, extending from 
I:kron to the brook of Egypt, and the declivities of the mountains of 
Judea, along the shores of the Mediterranean, which, after them, is 


once called O*NwWSD Dd» the sea of the Philistines; Exod. xxiii. 21. and 
bordering on Dan, Simeon, and Judah. According to Deut. ii. 23, 
(compare Genes. x. 13, Jerem.xlvii.4, Amos.ix.7.) the Philistines 
originally came from Caphtor, which some suppose to be the town of 
Cappadocia, or Caphtora, in Phasnicia; others the province of Cappa- 
docia, in Asia Minor. This last opinion is preferred by Bochart, who 
places the original abode of the Philistines in that part of Cappadocia, 
which bordered on Colchis. The Arabs render Caphtor Damiataei 
from Damietta in Egypt, probably influenced by the similarity of its 
name with vouos Konrds the Nome of Coptos. Some, and among them, 
Calmet and Rosenmiiller, identify Caphtor with the Isle of Crete; but 
the opinion now most prevalent is, that the Philistines originally came 
from Lower Egypt. A learned contemporary adduces some reasons 
for considering the Philistines as identical with the Hyksos or Shepherd 
Kings, who, during 260 years, ruled in Egypt, and were finally expelled 
by the natives. Among the strong reasons he adduces, are a quotation 
from Manetho, in a precious fragment preserved by Josephus, (Contra 
Apion, 1. 14) which relates that the Egyptian princes ultimately rose 


against the intrusive tyrants, and after a tedious warfare, 
in Avaris. 


shut them up 
s. But, despairing of suecéss, the Egyptians concluded a 
treaty with them; and they were suffered to depart unmolested, with all 
their households, amounting to 240,000 souls, und their cattle. 
Accordingly, they crossed the desert, atid went and settled in Palestine. 
And that among the early inhabitants of Palestine, before the Israelites, 
there was no nation that can for an instant be supposed to have come 
from Egypt, or whose identification with the shepherds can be even 
suspected, save the Philistines, whose situation in the part of the 
country nearest to Egypt, would alone direct attention to them in the 
first instance, apart from any other considerations. _ | 

: rhe learned author next quotes Herodotus, to prove that at the time 
the pyramids were built, a shepherd called Philites fed his flocks in that 
country, and that his name was given to these renowned erections. 
be cireamstanee, related by Herodotus, our learned contemporary 
adcuces with the remark, that it goes far to confirm his position, 
especially when we learn that the word Philites means 2 shepherd, and 


Philistines were sheph 
which first, thei epherds; while the word Palestine ‘or Pali-shtan— 
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r own district in Canaan, and afterwards the ‘whole. 


country took from them—means Shepherd-land : while all the Particy 
lars which we know of the Philistines are in entire agreement with this 
view and none are opposed to it. A people who had ruled Lower R 
for 260 years, may be expected to exhibit some characteristics in the; 
institutions and manners, similar to those which we encounter in F 
Abraham and Isaac were never in apprehension about their wiy 
except in Egypt and the land of the Philistines, and in both coun 
the king took Sarah into his harem. The kings of the Philistine 
a title or official name, Abimelech, used precisely as the na 
Pharaoh was in Egvpt; and the kings in the time of Abraham and 
and Isaac, had such an officer as a “ captain of the host,” a functions 
we shall not at this early period meet elsewhere, unless in Egypt: any 
more than such a military organization as the mere existence of such a 
functionary implies. In short, their whole appearance offers that mix. 
ture of pastoral and Egyptian habits, which we should expect the sh 
herds from Egypt to exhibit; and in the same degree in which such of 
their usages as we can ascertain, are in agreement with the Egyptiang 
in that degree do they differ from those of the native Canaanites, with 
whom they are never seen to have any feeling of interest in common: 
even on those occasions, when all the inhabitants of the land might be 
expected to unite as one man, in resistance to the invading Israelites. 
and when, in fact, powerful confederacies were formed for that purpose 
by the native princes, but in which the Philistines never joined, 


(To be continued.) 


tries, 
$ had 
of 


THE BESPOKEN. 
Translated from Leopold Kompert’s ‘* Aus dem Ghetto.” 


The dead rise at night, and repair to the synagogue to pray. They 
take the Torah from the sanctuary, and read the ordinary service; or 
now and then some one of the assembly is called to listen to the reading 
of a chapter. 

The reunion of which we speak is a silent one; neither the breathing 
nor the tread of him is heard, who, passing through the crowd, ascends 
the platform, and places himself by the side of him who ofliciates. The 
place is lighted by the “ perpetual lamp.’’ When any member of the 
community is about to die, he is called aloud to appear before the 
Sephar. 

When the beadle comes in the morning to open the doors of the 
synagogue, he knocks three times at the door, that the assembly of the 
dead may know that the living are coming to replace them, 

R. Moshe Hahn (whose memory be blessed!) was one evenin 
detained rather late at the Rabbi's, engaged in a profound Talmudic 
discussion. As he passed the synagogue, on his return home, he heard 
himself called to appear before the Torah. Terrified at first, he quickly 
recovered his self-possession, and simply exclaiming, “‘ Already!” sought 
his house, and tranquilly addressing his wife, said: ‘“ Rebecca, send 
for the brotherhood; I am about to die.”” She laughed incredulously, 
aigl replied, “‘ Why, you are very well ‘« Nevertheless,” said he, 
mournfully, “send for them.” She still continued ineredulous, how- 
ever, and would not send for the brotherhood. 

The next day her husband could not rise from his bed, and the neces- 
sity of his wish being complied with then became apparent. The brother- 
hood came, and on the third day the remains of R. Moshe Hahn were 
committed to the earth. 


To the Editor of the Jewish Chronicle. . 


Sir,—The question of adulterated oil, used for culinary purposes 
having been repeatedly the subject of dispute in the London Jewish 
periodicals, I think it my duty to state, that I have had ocular demon 
stration respecting it. I have observed, Sir, in many parts of the 
United States, and particularly at Cincinnati, the lard being of so little 
value there, that an oil is manufactured from it, which with difficulty 
can be distinguished from the genuine, and which not only is generally 
used throughout America, but is also exported to the oil-growing 
countries in Europe, for the purpose of adulterating therewith the 
genuine oil. The mustard oil alone, from its cheapness, 1s perhaps 
spared from adulteration. Not long since, I saw a very unsuspiciol® 
flask of oil tested by being placed for a few hours in the midst of ice; 
when taken out, there was nothing in it but unmixed lard. Oat 
ecclesiastical authorities, when made acquainted herewith, no doubt will, 
as is their duty, endeavour by certain tests to ascertain the fact, 0 
satisfy the scruples of those of our members who deem the law 
forbidden meat not obsolete, but as imperative now on us as when they 
were first delivered by Divine wisdom, for our preservation 
sanctification. I am, Sir, yours, etc., 

New York, July \st, 1851. 


S, 


FOREIGN INTELLIGENCE. 


EmsBassy or Count Henri v’Avicpor.—The Count 
d’Avigdor, after taking, in the Chamber of Deputies, at Tur, * 
animated part in the discussion relative to the opening a comm a 
treaty with France, has gone over to Paris charged by his pase a 
with a particular misssion. The Count is the son of M. fsaac “ied 
Avigdor, a member of the Israelitish Assembly of Deputies conv r 
at Paris in 1806. He is also son-in-law to M. J. I. Goldsme 
London, and is already known by a work in favour of the Isra 


published in 1845, called, ““Some truths to M. Theophilus inet 


occasioned by his work, ‘ The Jews in France—their state, 
political.” 


Paris, July 10th.—M. de Rothschild has just placed’ at 


= 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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of the president of the Society of Agriculture of Meaux, a sum of 
money for defraying the expenses of an excursion to England of five 
or six skilful labourers, or foremen, in agriculture, the number to 
be chosen out of those who have already obtained the medal of the 


society. 

Lripsic, July 9th.—The difficulties which arise from the laws go- 
yerning the press have compelled the editor of /’Orient newspaper to 
suspend its weekly publication, This journal will, therefore, from this 
time be issued only at intervals of three months. 


ViennaA.—The Hebrew congregation of Vienna have purchased a 
piece of freehold ground for the purpose of building an additional syna- 
gogue, their present temple being too smali for their increasing congre- 

ation. On the same site a school of design for Hebrew mechanies, 
and another infant school, will likewise be erected.—In the provinces 
of Austria the Jews have to combat with prejudice, notwithstanding 
the progress which they make in all branches of literature, but in 
Vienna they scem to enjoy perfect liberty, and are well respected. 


San Francisco.—As every matter relating to this part of the 
world is of interest, we give an extract of a letter from Mr. 5S. H. Cohen 
to his sister, under date of the 8th May, 1851 :—‘* We have Kosher 
meat, a burial-ground, and a synagogue which was formed, three days 
before Passover, by twelve single young men and one married man. 
We have now forty-two members, principally English, and we have 
some old married men to lead us the correct way. Our form of prayers 
is that of the Great Synagogue. We voted in our officers, who are. all 
married men except two. I was elected honorary secretary, and had 
thirty-eight out of forty-two votes. There was a congregation formed 
last year but they could not agree ; they have, however, again formed 
themselves into a congregation, and number sixty members, Germans, 
Portugese, and Americans, but it is not supposed it will last long. Ours 
is considered the correct congregation, as we have a ONv’, but for which 
office they have no competent person. Our president is Mr. Joseph, 
an American; our treasurer, Mr. Hart, a Pole. Mr. Isaacs, of Brown’s 
Lane, baked the matzos for Passover, with whom twelve of us young- 
sters passed the festival. I do not think that the Jews in any part of 
the world could have kept the Passover more strictly than we did, and 
[am happy to say he intends to keep a Kosher house all the vear 
round, so that we shall be enabled to eat lawful meats.” 


Dr. RapHaLyt.—We are now enabled to speak from our own per- 
sonal experience of the eloquence of this highly-gifted man; and we 
believe we cannot more effectually convey to our readers the impression 
left upon our own mind after hearing his discourse in the Synagogue on 
Saturday morning last, than by saying that he fully sustained; nay, that 
he surpassed the expectations we had formed of him from the perusal of 
those tributes of admiration for his talent and respect for his character 
which we had read and published. Dr. Raphall’s text was from the 
“lesson of the day,” Numbers vi. 23, to the end of the chapter:— 
23. “ Speak unto Aaron and unto his sons, saying, On this wise ye 
shall bless the children of Israel, saying unto them, 
“4. “ The Lord bless thee, and keep thee: 
om The Lord make his face to shine upon thee, and be gracious 
unto thee : 


“6. ‘‘ The Lord lift up his countenance upon thee, and give thee 
peace. 


27. “ And they shall put my name upon the children of Israel; and 
I will bless them.” 

We shall not attempt to give even an outline of the able and eloquent 
manner in which the reverend lecturer treated his subject; suffice it to say, 
that although we have heard many of the most celebrated pulpit orators of 
the day, we can recollect no one who, in our humble judgment, surpassed 
~and very few who could be favourably compared with, Dr. Raphall. To 
an evidently thorough acquaintance with the Holy Scriptures, he brings 
2 sound, logical, and acutely argumentative mind; and to a wonderful 
command of language, he adds a most correct taste in the selection of 
of his words—ever using those most forcible, expressive, and euphonious. 
The only drawback to the oratorical effect of Dr. Raphall’s powers as a 
preacher, is his somewhat defective pronunciation—his German descent 
ing very apparent, in all words in which the letter w, pronounced by 
_ as v, Occurs. This peculiarity, however, like the late Dr. Chalmers’ 
wu mer 9 pronunciation, is soon forgotten in the fervid eloquence 
a ich he declares, dwells’ upon, explains, and illustrates the 
sso e truths of revelation. We should add, that, although nothing 
OT pe the artistic skill and inductive regularity, with which he 
ace * e varions heads or divisions of his discourse, or the perfectly 
ae fluency of his delivery, Dr. Raphall, apparently, preaches 
his ‘eebis e aid of note or manuscript. That he has fully considered 

and pre-arranged his treatment of it, is abundantly evident ; 
‘edtiged ;euage in which he conveys his thoughts, flows, as it were, 
“phy PSs spontaneously and naturally, not as an effort of memory, 

a aoe unstudied expression of the living sentiments of his soul. 

th Preciate Dr. Raphall, it is necessary he should be heard; and, 


Ra ig do we advise all, who can do so, to attend his lecture this 
"§.—Montreal Weekly Herald. 


hi 


COMPLIMENT TO Dr. Rapwatyt.—On Monday evening, after 
Poetry ae had concluded the last lecture of his course on Biblical 
Y, the ladies and gentlemen composing his audience being called 


Earee by the appointment of Charles Howard, Esq., Chairman, and 


Hinkley, Esq., Secretary— 
Hinkley, "guia that a copy of the following lines (introduced by Mr. 


presented to Dr. Raphall, 
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“The ladies and gentlemen of Baltimore, who have attended the 
lectures of the Rev. Dr. Raphall on the Sacred Poetry of the Bible, 
desire to say to him— 

“ That they have listened to Dr. Raphall’s lectures with admiration 
and delight. Although sensible that no language can adequately ex- 
press their merits, they would yet say of them, that they are fraught 
with extensive and profound learning, fine taste, just criticism, graphic 
description, lofty sentiment, glowing eloquence, and deep feelings of 
devotion. 

‘‘ Dr. Raphall hath made his hearers feel the force of the truths he 
hath uttered. 

‘““ How can they doubt that the influence of the deeds, the language, 
the laws, and the inspiration of Moses, hath extended to the present 
day, since they have seen it in the bright beams of the leeturer’s coun- 
tenance, heard it in the swelling tones of his voice, and. felt it in the 
responsive throbs of their own bosoms! 

‘‘ And can his praise of Deborah, or his eulogy of David, be for- 
gotten? No, never! Indelibly graven, imperishable they shall remain 
on memory’s tablet. 

‘“ But how hath Dr. Raphall breathed into the cold words of English 
prose so much of the warm life of Hebrew poetry ? 


** * Who touch'd Isaiah’s hallow'd lips with fire, 
Hath touch’d the heart of this less hallow'd sire ; 
Rapt by the flame of inspiration’s tongue, 
Raphall doth speak what inspiration sung ; 

His words like music fall upon the ear, 
While listening multitudes delighted hear ; 
[lis tones, his eloquence, so sweet, so strong, 
‘lhe strains of David’s sacred harp prolong. 


‘ His hearers tender to Dr. Raphall their sincere acknowledgments, 
their most hearty thanks, for the benefits he hath conferred upon them, 
for the excellent instruction and pure and exalted pleasure he hath 
imparted to them, and they supplicate for him a blessing in the most 
ancient form of Divine appointment :— 

«The Lord bless him and keep him.’ 

“ «The Lord make his face shine upon him, and be gracious unto 
him.’ 

‘© The Lord lift up the light of his countenance upon him, and give 
him peace.’ ”— Baltimore Patriot. 


Boarp or Deputies.—At a meeting of this board, on Monday 
evening last, we understand that a resolution was unanimously passed, 
by which the Board expressed their determination never to cease in their 
exertions until the Jewish national educational institutions were ad- 
mitted to their fair share of the annual -parliamentary grants for 
educational purposes. A move, we are happy to say, in the right 
direction, which reflects credit on the board. 


Western Jewisn Free Scnoot.—On Tuesday last, the 
most meritorious pupils of this school were taken to the Great Exhibi- 
tion at the expense of Mr. Nathaniel Levy and family. The children 
were conveyed to and from the Crystal Palace by omnibus, each being 
provided with refreshments, and returned to the school highly delighted 
with the day’s entertainment, and with the wonders they had seen at the 
world’s fair. ‘The children were under the superintendence of some of 
the ladies of the committee and the governesses. 


Jews’ InrFaAntT Scuoot.—On Tuesday last about seventy children of 
the above establishment, who did not visit the Crystal Palace, went an ex- 
cursion to Colney Hatch. The surrounding scenery and the farm where 
the children passed the day, highly delighted them ; their rustic gambols 
and orderly behaviour quite suprised mine host and hostess, they could 
but admire their little visitors, and wished that other infantine establish- 
would adopt a similar course. 


man man Unirep Sisters’ FRieNDtY Sociery.— 
A meeting of the husbands of the members of the above society was held 
on Tuesday evening last, at Mr. Vile’s, Box Tree, Gravel-lane, Houndsditch, 
for the purpose of presenting testimonials to Mr. Moses Davis, president, 
and Mr. Lewis Solomons, treasurer, subscribed for by several of the mem- 
bers—-the president having been re-elected fourteen successive years, and 
the treasurer nearly thirty years. The meeting was not so numerously 
attended as was expected. Mr. Joseph Sampson (president on this occasion) 
in presenting the testimonial to Mr. Davis, (which was in an elegant gilt frame, 
as was the treasurer's also) stated, that he wished it had been in more able 
hands. ‘The subscriptions fully testified the general feelings of the members 
in appreciating his conduct during the many years he had held the above 
office; and after a few remarks, he delivered the testimonial into the hands 
of Mr. Davis, who received it with a feeling beyond our deseription. The 
same form took place in presenting the one to the treasurer. Mr. Davis, in 
returning thanks, was so overcome that he could not proceed, but sufficient 
was said to evince his gratitude for the kindness of the members. Mr. 
Solomons (being rather indisposed) returned thanks in a neat brief manner, 
fully showing his feeling also on the occasion. Mr.Sampson gave the toasts— 
“The Queen and Royal Family,” “ The President,” “The Treasurer,” etc. 
Harmony followed,—happiness was in the features of all present, and the 
company did not separate till a late hour—From a Correspondent. 


Jewisnh Frienpty AssociaTion, FoR MANUFACTURING OF 
Passover Breap.—A meeting of the committee was held at the house 
on Thursday, the 10th inst, Mr. Joseph Lazarus, president, in the 
chair. A resolution was moved iu accordance with a resolution passed 
at a general meeting of the members two years since, to the effect: 
“ That in future no mooee er than 12s. per sack (the present tax 
being 18s.) be paid on the purchased from the synagogue-:” On 
a division there were ten votes for and ten against. The chairman 
having given his vote against the resolution, it was lost for the present 
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ear. From the increasing number of the opponents of this tax, we Western Jewish io Free School, 
hive no doubt that one year, but at most two years, will witness its total 20, Dean. street, So o-equare. 
abolition. As it was, the tie in the present instance was caused by the HE Committee beg to acknowledge the following Donations and Subscriptions «3 
on the occasion of the recent Public Examination.:— 
very party who two years since moved and carried the reduction of the A 
tax to 12s., to carry out which he was placed on the committee. M., 


Derarture.—On Wednesday last the Rev. Dr. Wolff, Chief Rabbi 0 0 


of Denmark, took his departure from London, on his return to super- 
intend the spiritual welfare of his flock, having, while in London, en- 
joyed the hospitality of L. M. Rothschild, Esq., of 3, South street, 
Finsbury. 


Joseph, Mrs, 
10 6) Josephs, Walter, esq, 
1 Keeling, L.,esq, 
10 Keeling, Mrs. H. L. 
5 0 | Kingston, esq. - 
0 | Lee, M., esq.- - 
10 0 | Levy, Miss Catherine 
10 0. Levy, Miss, Harriette 
6 | Levy, A. S., esq. - 
0 | Levy, L., esq., West-street 
0 Levy, Mrs. S. A. - - 


Abraham, B, V., esq., Demerara 
Abraham, Miss, Lisle-street - 
Barnard, B., esq. 
Benisch, Dr. - - 
Brunswick, Miss 
Batty, Josh., esq. 
Birnsting], Mrs, 

Cohen, B. 8., esq. - 


precious stones, on Thursday and Friday last, in Bond street, by Mr. Collins, J., esq. - 
| 


or 


Pustic SALE.—We attended a large sale, by public auction, of 


L. M. Rothschild, jewel agent, of 3, South street, Finsbury, to the Cohen, Solomon, esq. 


Davidson, D., esq. - - 


4 
6 
0 
0 10 ¢ 
0 
2 
1 
value of £40,000. Among the valuables were noticed pearls of great Davidson,S.,esq. - - 1 0 | Montefiore, Sir M. and Lady 
size and value. ‘The sale was attended by all the leading merchants, |] Davis, Alfred, esq.(Life-Govern- Myers, E.M.,esq.- 
both native and foreign. The rubies and sapphires sold fetched a high or 010 
Durlacher, L., esq. - - Myers, Laurence, esq, 1 1 9 
price and all others in proportion. De Symons, 8, L.,csq. - 2 2 Mitchell, Joseph, esq. - 049 
Emanuel, Jocl, esq. - 1 O Rothschild, Baroness de - -10 0 4 
When the children of Israel saw the manna, what did they say to |} Faudel and Phillips, Messrs. - 2 2 0) Rothschild, Ladyde - -19 9 4 
each other ?—They said 815 (man hu) “it is a provision,” if we take 4 M.de - 5 04 
. icdier, ——, - 9 Fic, CSQ. - 
the root to be 73% ( manna); or taking as the root the Chaldee (man), Fiedler 
it would signify, “ What is it?’’ The English version is contradictory. }} Poast,R.,esq. - - - 1 1 - 9 9 
They said one to another, Is it manna, for they wist not what it was” Feast, R.W.,esq.- 0 5 O Sylvester, I. - 1 
(Exod. xvi. 15). Burekhardt and others assume, that the manna of Friendja 9 5 © Samuel, Sampsongesq. - 1 
the Scripture is a sort of gum, still found in the deserts of Arabiaand 
other parts of the East; but the improbability of this may easily be | pito - - - - - 0 2 6/Stevens,J,esq. - - - OWE 
shown. In the first plece, its resemblance is not even established; |] Ditto, per Miss Abraham- - 910 0 Samuel, Mrs. - = 0109 
secondly, the Israelites, in such a case, could not have been ignorant of || GS.,esq. - - 0 10 © Samucl,§. 5 59 
‘ Hyam, M, M., esq. - - - 1 1 Samuel, D. M., esq. -, 
what it was; thirdly, a double portion of it would not have been found Tobias, Mrs. G. 
on the sixth day, and_none at all on the Sabbath; and its continuing to Hart,S.A.,esq., R.A. - 1 1 0|Tobins, MisgMiriam, ditto - 114 
fail for forty years wherever the Israelites encamped (Exod. xvi. 39), Helbert, L. H., osq. : Worms, S.B., esq.- 2 
and ceasing the morrow after they had entered Canaan (Josh. v. 12). |}; Helbert, Mrs. - - - 2 Waley,—,esq. 2 04 
And why, if it was a natural production, would the Lord have com- Further will and in this journal, 
manded an omer of it to be laid up before the ark of the testimony, to |} 
be kept for future generations (xod. xvi. 32)?—Myers’ Questions and 4, Albany-terrace, Regent's Park; 
Answers on the Bible." By the Members of the Committee; and by 
' We have a few copies of the above work on sale at the reduced price of 3s. 10, aoa a Dy ELLIS A. naples 3," 
We select the following solution of the enigma in No. 39, by M. M., ‘English and German Synagogue, Kingston, 
Kew :— L Jamaica. 
EQUIRED, for the above Congregation, a Gentleman qualified to fill the situa. 
237 - ~ M tion of Leader and Lecturer, and who is also competent to perform other duties 
— appertaining to the office of Hazan. Salary £225 per Annum, with Residence and 
Medical] Attendance Free, exclusive of some minor emoluments. 
Any further information connected with the appointment may be obtained oa 
TO COBRESPONDENTS. application to the Rev. Dr. Adler, Chief Rabbi. 
Received——Alcharizi’s Translation of the Moreh Nebuchim of Maimonides. P. LAURENCE, 


M. R. L. must be an advertisement. 

F. F. L. must forward his name in confidence. 

Received for the child, Abraham Saphir—Q, B., 5s.; Mr. A. Solomon, 9, Coventry- 
sirect, os. 


5, Castle-street, Houndsditch. 


CLARK’sS LAMPS ABE THE BEST. 


HE METROPOLITAN 

LIGHT COMPANY hare 
now all their Lamps perfected. 
Their immense business speak 
volumes for the good quality 
their goods. 

The Dramonp Lamp is th 
most simple, the most ee 
nomical, and the best of @ 
Lamps. 

The Peart Canpix Lat 
is worth a hundred other Ca 
dle Lamps to the customer. Any perso’ 


Lamps can be altered to the Dramonp 
ciple. | 


Sermons Ey the Rev. D. W. Marks. 
UST Published, price 7s. 6d., Volume I. of Sermons preached on various occa- 
sions, by the Rev. D. W. Marks, at the West London Synagogue of British 
Jews. 
Published by Groombridge and Sons, Paternoster-row. To be had also of the 
Author, 48, Margaret-street, Cavendish-square. 


Jews’ Free School, Bell lane, Spitalfields. 
For 600 Boys and 300 Girls. 
\ ANTED, for the Girls’ Department of the above Institution, an Assistant 
Governess, capable of affording Instruction in Hebrew, English, and Needle- 


work. She must be a good Disciplinarian. Application to be made to the Secre- 
tary, at No. 37, Duke-street, Aldgate, on or before the 22nd inst. 


- 


(By order) S. SOLOMON, Sec. 
JEWISH HOTEL, 
41, Warren Street, New Work. 
EsTrABLISHED 1845, 


Clark's Lamps 
Are the best the world has yet produced 


HE Subscriber respectfully informs the Public that he has leased the above 
spacious Establishment for the accommodation of Jewish Families, cither as per- 


only to ensure their further favours, but to merit also their recommendation to 
those other families who may, by unavoidable circumstances, find it necessary to 
alter their arrangements with their Butcher. J. D. will be happy to xttend to any 
communication addressed as above, as also to make arrangements Wi! h those who 


may be willing to confide their orders for the first time to his care, eith 
er upon 
the terms of a Yearly Contract. or otherwise, 4 


graph Company, and exactly oppo 


Warren's Blacking Warehouse. 


Printed for the Proprietor, Joseph Mitchell, at the Printing Office, Circus Places watt 
by John Wertheimer, of No. 1, Clroas Place, London Wall, and published by einen, B 


manent or transient Boarders. ( This is a bold assertion, but it cannot . 
The House has forty large cheerful rooms, handsomely furnished, and lighted through- ae} contradicted; and all who want Lanp 
Viellity Of the Husiness part of the City, and in a retired street; making it a desira- , 
ble residence to men of business as well as families. : a the Public will only have themselves yh 
The Table will be supplied with all the delicacies of the season, and every attention ‘ \" if they purchase the common Solar or 
paid to the comfort of the Boarders. i ‘ No Lamps. 
\y! 
Y a respectable Young man, aged 20, a Situation in any light Business. An unex- 
B ceptionable Reference can be given, Direct to B, L., 19, Lamb’s Conduit-passage, | He ‘4 PLEASE WRITE DOWN THE ADDRES 
olborn, This is a Caution to the Public, to 
Jo HIN DIAS, | persons going to the wrong 
No. 11, Duke-street, Aldgate '. 4 and thereby having Lamps sold them! 
Butch | bad in principle, and which are 
uicher, & Dealer in Smoked & Salt Provisions, the Public the Drakeoub 
EGS respectfully to return his grateful thanks to his Friends and the Public Lamps tbe 
generally for their kind support during THrrry years that he has carried on bo-—-F You can only buy Goo di, 
the above business, and trusts by a continuance of the same unremitting attention : a ate) Metropolitan Light Company; Tele: 
to the quality of the Meat sold by him, as well as to the economy of prices, not .: ‘ 2 


Strand, next door to the Electne 


Shippiag Orders » ttend _ |} 54, Paternoster-row, and may be had'at the Jewish Chronicle Office, 24, Hous cng 
No.1, Duke-street, Aldgate. | City = also Lev 26, London Road, Liverpool ; Mr. iy 18, 
Salford, Manchester; a r Levy, 28, Hurst-street, Birmingham. 
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